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THERE is a craze at present for decorating rooms without 
a frieze, and your dapper decorator, who trims his 
ideas to suit the passing fashion, will strongly assert that 
this is the only artistic method of treating a wall. But you are 
not obliged to believe him, for the best method of decoration, 
after all, is a plain wall, or one that is very sparingly covered 
with decorative forms, finished oft at the top by a frieze of 
generous proportions and splendor of color. The ceiling, 
too, should have its border, which need not be so wide as that 
of the frieze, and if the decorator is expert enough to design 
a special border that has as few right lines about it as possible, 
and contains a generous arrangement of scrollage in each 
corner of the room, the finished work will be in the best pos- 
sible taste, and give most value for the money. 



DISGUISE it as we may, there is a great lack of artistic 
spirit in goods of American manufacture as compared 
with similar goods manufactured in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Belgium. The fact that over 
100,000,000 of European textiles alone are sold every year in 
the United States, notwithstanding our high protective tariff, 
proves that we cannot hold our own market in competition 
with European goods of cultivated taste and skill. Protec- 
tion in dollars and cents is of no value as long as American 
workmen are behind those of Europe in artistic training, 
taste and skill. The example of the older nations of Europe 
teaches us the lesson that the function of government is to 
provide industrial education for its people, and until our 
youth are trained in technical schools similar to those of 
Europe we cannot hope to compete with the artistically de- 
signed and exquisitely finished fabrics of our foreign com- 
petitors on a forty per cent, tariff. 



THE lack of downright original artistic ability in our 
manufactures is the reason why our people support an 
army of industrial art workers in Europe, to the serious 
loss of our own artisans and the consequent impoverishment 
of the country. The future progress of the United States in 
its art industries must be along the lines of the most per- 
fect workmanship and the highest artistic development. 
This fact has long been recognized by the progressive minds 
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of the age, and in harmony with this vital principle have 
been established many schools of industrial art founded in 
our larger cities, amongst which the Philadelphia Textile 
School holds the premier position. The National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers have publicly expressed their 
appreciation of the work of this school and their belief in 
its practical value and constantly enlarging usefulness in the 
advancement of textile manufacture in the United States. 
;They recognize the Philadelphia Textile School as the equal 
.of the best European institutions of similar character. 



nR. THEODORE SEARCH, Vice-President of the Phila- 
delphia School, in an address on Textile Educa- 
! tion in America, before the National Association of 

Wool Manufacturers lately assembled in Boston, claims that 
educated skill is the best protection to American industry. 
.In a happy simile he likened the American people on the 
; question of industrial art to the Chinese in their late struggle 
iwith Japan. China had magnificent fortifications, which were 
•useless to them because they were not defended with men 
: that were brainy and skilled in ,the art of defense. China 
possessed magnificent battleships, but in the hands of their 
unskilled, but courageous sailors and fighters,, these floating 
forts of iron and steel were useless against the skilfully-di- 
rected onslaught of a less significant fleet. The American 
nation has built a protective tariff against foreign manufac- 
tures, but, in spite of the McKinley tariff, in one year 
$100,000,000 worth of foreign textiles alone climbed up 
its sides and spread themselves all over the country. These^ 
industrial invaders marched boldly into our shops and van- 
quished our home products, simply because we are not 
masters of our own business in all its details. In the in- 
dustrial contest between Europe and America there is skill 
on the one side and a forty per cent, tariff on the other, 
and skill wins every time. We will only be industrially in- 
dependent when we add to our forty per cent, tariff a skill 
- in manufacturing our productions equal to that of Europe. 



WHAT is the remedy for the lack of skill so universally 
prevalent in the United States ? The technical school 
that combines artistic, scientific and practical training 
in the applied arts, supersedes the old apprentice system, 
which at best was an imperfect system of producing skilled 
labor. Under the apprentice system, where the workmen - 
were themselves the instructors, all but the most meagre 
knowledge of elements was denied the beginner, even if his 
masters possessed such knowledge, which in the vast major- 
ity of cases might be seriously doubted. No man ever learns 
why things are done, or how they take place, by simply see- 
ing them done. All that is possible in such cases is sheer 
imitation, which, while adequate for a commonplace occupa- 
tion, is worse than industrial death in those professions which 
require mental processes to their successful development. 
The artisan nowadayses simply the part of a machine with- 
out elasticity or interchangeability. He has little or no ac- 
quaintance with preceding or succeeding operations, and his 
value as a working factor is thereby limited. The result of 
this contracted scheme is death to originality or artistic clever- 
ness in a workman, or true esthetic quality in the product. 



THE disappearance of the apprentice system in giving 
birth to institutions for the production of educated 
skill in the various applied arts, also makes possible the 
creation of an atmosphere of art in which alone artistic im- 
pulses are created. Attached to the various schools scat- 
tered throughout the country are fully-equipped museums 
containing collections of varied and extensive interest and 
value to those seeking an art-industrial education. These col- 
lections illustrate almost the entire range of the application 
of art to industry, and contain exquisite examples of text- 
iles, embroidery, lace, fans, jewelry, pottery and porcelain, 
metal work, enamels, carved work in ivory and wood, stained 
glass, tapestries and pictures, sculptured relief, coins, medals, 
lacquers, wall paper, etc. Thus each institution is most ad- 
mirably equipped for every kind of instruction, both in the- 
ory and practice. The technical school not only saves time in 
learning a given industry, but the method calls forth the 



highest efforts of the man, and develops the artistic sense 
to the utmost. The student is under the direction of teach- 
ers who are living embodiments of the ability to execute and 
the power to instruct, while the efforts put forth are contin- 
ually strengthened and enriched by constant reference to the; 
best-executed originals. Thus the art school stands in a 
most commanding attitude towards all industries which in 
any measure depend upon the artistic sense for their success, 
and is the hope of the nation in the great struggle for suprem- 
acy in art products between the United States and Europe. 



WITH the advance of science iron can be so treated by 
acids, partial firing, and other methods as to obviate 
the necessity of painting and. gilding, for a number 
of shades of color can be obtained in the material itself as 
well as a greater' or less degree of immunity from rust. Had 
these secrets been generally known a century or so ago, how 
many wronght-iron relic screens, door grilles, and swinging 
signs, beautiful or merely quaint, would now be preserved 
which are now dust! The secrets are still very imperfectly 
understood, but the turn of fashion toward iron, which now 
seems absurd, will have the effect of making them definite 
and widespread. Archaeologists are now inclining to the be- 
lief that in Egypt, at least, iron was known at a very early 
period, and steel was rarely made ; but brass continued to be 
employed by preference, the art of hardening tools and 
weapons of brass and of restoring blunted edges having been 
carried to great perfection, whereas iron was not so well 
understood, while effects of rust were only too plain. 



WROUGHT iron is very adaptable to the needs of the 
amateur, who is able to play the artisan in a way 
persons would not imagine who had not seen . it 
done. A small coal fire, properly selected sheets, rods anjd 
strips of iron, or a small set of blacksmith's tools, are all 
that is needed. Boys or women can fashion with these such 
light objects as brackets, candlesticks, picture-frames, grilles 
for ornament and the protection of stained glass, stands for 
porcelain or glasses — in fine, . for a host of things about the 
house. There is much scope for ingenuity in the adaptation 
of old ideas and the invention of new. Booths at kirmesses 
and less ambitious church fairs can be stocked by dilettante 
methods with objects in wrought iron that will not fail to 
bring a good price, for in most minds durability is a trait 
that will cover as with a veil a multitude of sins in beauty 
and workmanship. 



THE simplicity of Greek art, like the Greek costume of 
clinging draperies, that showed the muscles under 
their folds, became elaborated in the art of later 
times, until the Byzantines loaded themselves with heavy 
robes of golden embroidery. . The old-time simple man- 
tle became clumsy and stiff with jewels, and the swathed 
body became a mere prop for a mass of brocade and gems. 
But whether adopting Greek ,or Byzantine art to express - 
its truth, Christianity has simply conformed to the varying 
tastes of its adherents, being rightly indifferent to any 
style in particular. The simple inscriptions on the walls 
of the catacombs were supplanted by the elaborate and gor- 
geous conceits of pagan painting and sculpture. The infant 
church quickly apprehended the idea that pictures are the 
books of the ignorant, from the simple inscription to elab- 
orate hieratic mosaics, that in their sheen of purple and gold 
climb church wall and dome, and there set forth the mysteries 
of faith and the glories of heaven. The ancient Greek, sim- 
ple in his taste and restricted by comparative poverty, used 
delicately- painted stuccos on his buildings. The wealthy 
Roman, quarrying from the whole known world, replaced 
them with costly marbles. The polished columns and lus- 
trous slabs required a wall-covering equally rich and power- 
ful, in which the figures of saints, emperors and compositions 
from Bible history could be represented. The chemistry of 
the laboratory yielded slabs of glass as variously tinted as the 
marbles, and these, cut into cubes, produced the richest arti- 
ficial coloring in the world. Thus, in either simple or gorgeous 
language, as became the fashion of varying epochs and 
peoples, was Christianity proclaimed to the world. 



